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STUDY VII 
CHAPTER XII 



THE TRIUMPHANT SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY FROM JERUSALEM TO ROME, 
AS TOLD IN THE BOOK OF ACTS 

First day. — § 75. The authorship and scope of the Book of Acts. Scholars 
are practically unanimous in the judgment that this book (Acts) and the Third 
Gospel (Luke) were written by the same author, as language, style, and subject- 
matter abundantly show. Furthermore, Acts, like Luke, contains many common 
and not a few carefully chosen technical, medical terms, pointing to a Greek 
physician as the probable author. Early church tradition strongly favors the 
Lukan authorship of both works. Four passages from a diary kept by one of 
Paul's co-workers used in Acts (16:10-17; 20:5-15; 21:1-18; 27:1 — 28:16), 
combined with certain references in Paul's letters (Col. 4: 14a; Philem., vs. 246; 
II Tim. 4:110) suggest that Luke is the probable companion, and the author of 
both diary and the complete Book of Acts. While this book deals actually with 
only a few of the apostles and their careers, chiefly that of Paul, it tells practically 
all that we know of their methods of work, their message, and their indomitable 
faith, and helps us to picture to ourselves how boldly and successfully they 
carried on the work left them by their Master, whose spirit indeed continued to 
work in them mightily. (See outline of Acts which follows.) 

ANALYSIS OF THE ACTS 

I. The Reassembling and Organization of Jesus' Followers: 

1. The promise of the spirit, and the ascension of Jesus (1 : 1-14). 

2. The choosing of Matthias (1:15-26). 

3. The coming of the Spirit (2:1-13). 
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4. Peter's sermon on the Day of Pentecost (2:14-36). 

5. The conversion of the three thousand (2:37-42). 

6. The church in peace and favor (2:43-47). 
II. The Growth of the Church in Jerusalem: 

1. The healing of the lame man by Peter and John (3:1-10). 

2. Peter's sermon in Solomon's Porch (3:11-26). 

3. The first imprisonment of Peter and John (4:1-31). 

4. The unity of the church and the community of goods (4:32-37). 

5. Ananias and Sapphira (5:1-11). 

6. Signs and wonders done by the apostles (5:12-16). 

7. The second imprisonment of the apostles (5: 17-42). 

8. The appointment of the Seven (6:1-7). 

9. The trial and death of Stephen the martyr (6:8 — 8: la). 

III. The Church Scattered by Persecution: The Work Broadened and Deepened: 

1. The scattering of the church by persecution (8:ift-3[4]). 

2. The planting of the church in the city of Samaria (8:4-25). 

3. Philip and the Ethiopian treasurer (8: 26-40). 

4. The conversion of Saul (9:1-190 [cf. 22:5-16; 26:12-18]). 

5. The three years in Damascus and Arabia (9:196-25 [cf. Gal. 1:17ft 
(18a)]). 

6. Saul in Jerusalem, Syria, and Cilicia (9:26-31 [cf. 22:17-21; Gal. 1:18- 
24]). 

7. The healing of Aeneas (9:32-35). 

8. The raising of Dorcas (9:36-43). 

9. Peter's visit to Cornelius (chap. 10). 

10. Peter's defense of his action respecting Cornelius (11:1-18). 

11. The beginning of the gospel in Antioch (11: 19-26). 

12. Relief sent from Antioch to the brethren in Judea (11:27-30). 

13. The persecution of the church by Herod Agrippa I (12:1-24). 

14. The return to Antioch of the messengers to Jerusalem (12:25). 

IV. Missions to Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Greece: 

1. Barnabas and Saul sent forth from Antioch (13 : 1-3). 

2. Preaching the Word at Salamis and Paphos (13:4-12). 

3. At Pisidian Antioch (13:13-52). 

4. Atlconium (14:1-7). 

5. At Lystra and Derbe, and the return to Antioch in Syria (14:8-28). 

6. The council at Jerusalem (15:1-29; Gal. 2:1-10). 

7. Report of the council's action to the church at Antioch (15:30-35). 

8. Peter's visit to Antioch (Gal. 2 : n-21). 

9. The dissension between Paul and Barnabas (15:36-41). 

10. The churches in southern Asia Minor revisited (16:1-5). 

11. The journey to Troas, and the vision of Paul (16:6-10). 

12. The beginning of the gospel in Philippi (16: 11-40). 

13. The planting of the church in Thessalonica (17 : 1-9 ; I Thess. 1 : 1 — 2 : 14) 

14. Preaching in the synagogue at Berea (17: 10-15). 

15. Paul at Athens (17: 16-34). 

16. Paul's first ministry in Corinth (18: 1-17). 
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17. Paul's return to Syria and third sojourn in Antioch (18: 18-230). 

18. The churches of the Galatian region and Phrygia revisited (18:236). 
ig. Apollos in Ephesus and Corinth (18: 24-28). 

20. Paul's ministry in Ephesus (chap. 19 [20: 1]). 

21. From Ephesus to Macedonia (20:1). 

22. In Macedonia and Achaia (20:2, 3). 

23. The journey from Corinth to Jerusalem (20:4 — 21:16). 
V. Paul's Imprisonment and Final Work at Rome: 

1. Paul's reception by the church in Jerusalem (21 : 17-26). 

2. Paul's arrest in Jerusalem (21:27-36). 

3. Address to the people in the Hebrew language (21:37 — 22:29). 

4. Address before the Sanhedrin (22:30 — 23:11). 

5. The plot of the Jews, and Paul's removal to Caesarea (23: 12-35). 

6. Paul's examination before Felix (24: 1-23). 

7. Paul before Felix and Drusilla (24:24-27). 

8. Examination before Festus: Appeal to Caesar (25:1-12). 

9. Before Agrippa and Bernice (25:13 — 26:32). 

10. The voyage from Caesarea to Fair Havens (27:1-8). 

11. The storm and the shipwreck (27:9-44). 

12. On the island of Melita (28:1-10). 

13. From Melita to Rome (28:11-15). 

14. Paul's conference with the Jews in Rome (28:16-28). 

15. Two years' labor in Rome (28:30, 31). 

Second day. — § 76. The reassembling and organization of Jesus' followers: 
Acts 1:1 — 2:47. Read 1:1-14, noticing Luke's reference to his previous 
book (vs. ia) and its contents (vss. 16-3) ; how these opening verses connect them- 
selves with and enlarge upon the closing part of the Gospel, especially the faith that 
Christ is in heaven and yet will be with them in power (vss. 4-1 1) until his final 
return in glory (vs. 11). Why this repeated emphasis upon these ideas so ear- 
nestly held by the more ardent Christians of the first century? Were some 
disciples growing lukewarm in faith, beginning to doubt the truth of these beliefs ? 
How starthng to find Jesus' mother and brothers in this early assembly at Jerusa- 
lem (though, to be sure, Luke excluded Mark's account of their previous unbelief: 
Mark 3:20-21, 31:35) ! After reading vss. 15-26, ask why Judas' place had to be 
filled at all, and what the chief qualifications and tasks of an apostle were (cf. 
Luke 24:47, 48). 

Third day. — Read 2:1-47. What was the real religious experience that 
lay behind the symbolic narrative in 2:1-13? What do the words "rushing," 
"tongues," "fire," and "Spirit" suggest as to the startling power and joyful 
inspiration of this revival experience? What do the names of vss. 8-12 suggest 
to Luke as he writes years after the gospel has begun its larger work ? How 
does Peter explain this new enthusiasm and power displayed by Jesus' followers 
(vss. 14-36) ? How do you account for such great results as those mentioned 
in vss. 37-47 ? Does Jesus' ministry in Galilee and Jerusalem account for this, in 
part? 

Fourth day. — § 77. The growth of the church in Jerusalem: Acts 3:1 — 8:1a. 
Read chap. 3. Did the early church at once renounce Judaism and temple- 
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worship, its members calling themselves Christians instead of Jews (vss. i and 130 
especially) ? Were these people now beginning to see the real significance of 
Jesus' life and death (vss. 13-26) ? Notice the striking titles here applied to Jesus. 

Fifth day. — According to chap. 4, what was the emphatic creed of these first 
Christians ? What great experiences gave them this courage and daily increased 
their power as religious leaders ? 

Sixth day. — How, according to 5:1-11, did the disciples express their sense 
of brotherhood? How do you account for such power as vss. 12-16 suggest? 
Read vss. 17-42 (and cf. 4: 1, as well as the case of Jesus). Who were the most 
determined enemies of this Jesus movement ? What great convictions held the 
disciples loyal to their message (vss. 29, 32, 42) ? Note the author's slight con- 
fusion of dates (cf. Josephus, Antiquities, XX, v, i, 2) in vss. 33-37. Judas of 
Galilee appeared when Jesus was a boy of about ten years of age (6 a.d.) ; Gamaliel, 
of course, lived about 30 a.d. ; and Theudas led his fated movement about 44 A.D., 
some fourteen years after these events are said to have occurred. 

Seventh day. — In 6 : 1-7, notice the two types of people in the early church, 
and how naturally offices were created to meet actual need. How were these 
first officials chosen ? Summarize all the factors which tend to explain so great 
success (vs. 7). Read 6:8 — 8:1a. Why did Stephen take up this larger and 
more trying work (vss. 8-10) ? Was their charge against Stephen well-founded 
(vss. 13, 14) ? How radical is his position; and does he admit the charge ? How 
great a character is here revealed; and what effect upon the church life and 
activities did his martyrdom have ? Note Saul's dramatic position and influence 
(8:1a). 

Eighth day. — § 78. The church scattered by persecution: the work broadened 
and deepened: 8:16 — 12:25. Read 8:16-4. Why should Stephen's death stir up 
so much trouble, and who now stands out as leader of the anti- Jesus movement ? 
Notice how this persecution differed from those that preceded, and the effect of it 
as respects the spread of the gospel. Putting yourself as much as possible in 
Saul's place, try to form a just idea of his character and of the motives with 
which he persecuted Christians. 

Ninth day. — In reading 8:5-40, notice what various types were attracted by 
the gospel; what emphasis the evangelists laid upon the Holy Spirit, baptism, 
belief in Jesus as Messiah, and Old Testament prophecy. Read 9:1-31. 
Gain a definite idea of the author's view of Paul's spiritual experience — the 
change that took place in his opinions, convictions, feelings, purposes, and rela- 
tions in life. Recall from Gal. 1:15-24 Paul's own story as to how he spent the 
next preparatory years, and consider the bearing of these events upon his future 
career. 

Tenth day. — Follow Peter's early evangelistic work in Acts 9:32 — 10:48. 
How do time and experience gradually enlarge his views of Jesus' mission and 
God's plan for the world (especially 10:28, 29, 34, 35) ? May years of tradition 
and our author's highly dramatic nature possibly have led to more or less ideali- 
zation with regard to these narratives ? 

Eleventh day. — Read 11:1-18. In breaking away from these deepest and 
long-cherished convictions of the Jewish people, do you imagine that Peter's con- 
science was ill at ease, accusing and defending him by turns ? Why should the 
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Jerusalem brethren reprimand him so sternly (vs. 2) ? Had they forgotten the 
broader spirit of their Master as expressed in Matt. 28:19, 20? Is there danger 
today that, in our zeal for the upholding of church customs, we may be working 
against the clear will of God ? 

Twelfth day. — Read 1 1 : 1 9 — 1 2:25. How valuable to us would be the records 
of these devoted evangelists whose names, even, have not been handed down in 
history! Note how very gradually these Jewish workers broadened their sym- 
pathies to take in the gentiles; and how even Barnabas, so cautiously sent out 
by the conservative disciples of Jerusalem, was swept away by the power of the 
revival among the gentiles (ii:io>-24). No wonder he felt the need of Saul of 
Tarsus, a great spirit akin to his own (11:25-26). Think of a Jewish-gentile 
church! Does the name "Christian," never used till now (vs. 26), suggest the 
new and wonderful bond which united these hitherto hostile peoples ? 

Thirteenth day. — § 79. Missions to Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Greece: 
Acts 13:1 — 21:16. Read 13:1 — 14:28. What does 13:2-4(1 suggest as to the 
unique importance of this tour of Barnabas and Paul ? Note again the sterling 
worth of these two men (11:22-26; 12:25; 13:1, 2a). Tracing the journey 
upon the map, ask: With whom (Jews or gentiles) did they begin their work ? 
What obstacles did they meet? Remember the history of John Mark, later 
the honored author of our Second Gospel (see 12:12; 15:37-39; Col. 4:10; 
Philem., vs. 24; II Tim. 4:11). How significant is this journey when you recall 
what it cost Paul (14: 19); also in the light of the letter written by Paul to these 
Galatian Christians ? 

Fourteenth day. — Read 15:1-35. Recall that you have read in Gal. 2:1-12 
Paul's account of this same event; but read the Acts story as revealing the view- 
point held thirty or forty years later. Why does the present author pass so 
lightly over this controversy, leaving the impression of perfect harmony, while 
Paul's words suggest no compromise whatever, but rather a fight to the end for 
the principle at stake ? Does time usually tend to soften the memory of differ- 
ences? 

Fifteenth day. — Read 15:36 — 16:10. Recalling Mark's seeming lack of 
heroism during the first journey (13:13), note the author's further comment 
(15:38) and judge as to which side he seems to take (vs. 40). In the light of 
the Galatian letter and Paul's well-known convictions, may we say that Paul is 
justified in having Timothy circumcised (16:3); or is this a compromise again, 
as seen by the author ? How did the Spirit make his will known to Paul (16 : 6, 7) ? 
Imagine Paul's feelings as he plans to enter Europe with his message! Follow 
Paul's journey on the map. 

Sixteenth day. — Glance hastily over the four "we-sections" referred to in 
§ 75 (16:10-17; 20:5-15; 21:1-18; 27:1 — 28:16), noting the use of the first 
personal pronoun, the wealth of detail in the sections, and the vivid touches 
of the eyewitness, who must have been with Paul as companion. Is this a 
portion of Luke's diary, kept in his youthful days of travel with the great apostle ? 
This is, at any rate, evidently a written source employed by the author of Acts. 

Seventeenth day. — Read 16:11 — 18:230. Recalling H Cor. 11:23-29, and 
putting yourself in the place of these uncomplaining heroes, ask what your feelings 
would be under such circumstances. Could you be faithful "even unto death," 
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as were these men ? Think of the weariness, yet the untold joy, they had as they 
reached home again (18:22, 23a) and told what God had accomplished through 
their labors and sufferings! 

Eighteenth day. — In similar fashion, trace Paul's third journey (18:236 — 21: 
16), noting his affectionate interest in his Galatian friends; the fact that Ephesus 
contained, even after a quarter of a century, men who were proud to acknowledge 
themselves as disciples of John the Baptist (18:24 — 19:7); the new hardships 
encountered so fearlessly; the increasing success of the work; and the growing 
body of able workers who rallied to the help of Paul. Luke has seen these men 
and often heard their stories of adventure. 

Nineteenth day. — § 80. Paul's imprisonment and final work at Rome: Acts 
21:17-:— 28:31. Recall the events which have happened since Paul's last arrival 
at Jerusalem (15 : 1-29; Gal. 2 : 1-10) ; what journeys he has made; what letters 
he has written; what mental experiences he has passed through; what conflicts 
and oppositions he has endured. 

Twentieth day. — Read with care 21 : 17-26, noticing (1) who is the head of the 
church in Jerusalem, (2) to whom Paul gave an account of his work, and how it 
was received, (3) the position of the major portion of the Jewish Christians in 
relation to the law, (4) the course Paul was urged to pursue, (5) the motives for 
this course. (Recall, why he had come to Jerusalem [Rom. 15 : 25-27].) 

Twenty-first day. — Read 21:27-36 attentively, noticing (1) with whom the 
attack on Paul originated, (2) what they charged against him, (3) to what motives 
they appealed, (4) the relation of the Roman authorities to the affair. Imagine 
the feelings of Luke, as he peruses his diary and recalls these stirring events. 
What changes since then! 

Twenty-second day. — In the face of such danger, could Paul fail to recall 
Jesus' last days, and the stoning of Stephen — two martyrs to this same cause 
for which Paul was pleading? Read 21:37 — 22:29. In reading Paul's speech, 
remember the circumstances that led to it, the persons to whom it was addressed, 
and noticing that it is biographical in form (telling facts about his own life), but 
evidently argumentative in purpose, consider what Paul meant to prove to his 
hearers by it. 

Twenty-third day. — What in Paul's speech so angered the Jews ? Could he 
not have presented his message more tactfully and have won these many Jews, 
as Jesus succeeded in doing, rather than demanding too much of them ? Notice 
the use which Paul made of his Roman citizenship and recall a previous occasion 
on which he referred to it; also in general the relation of the Roman government 
to the Jews and to the other nations among whom Paul labored. Thus far, has 
the imperial government been a hindrance or a help to the progress of Christianity ? 
What pride must Luke have taken in this thought ? 

Twenty-fourth day. — Having read 22:30 — 23:11, consider (1) in what sense 
Paul's statement (23 : 1) was true, (2) whether the action of the high priest was 
justified or not, (3) whether Paul did right in his answer to the high priest, (4) in 
what sense Paul could say that he was a Pharisee; and in what sense he was on 
trial for believing in the resurrection. What does vs. n suggest as to the secret 
of Paul's power and courage? Read vss. 12-15, and consider the reason of the 
bitter hatred of the Jews toward Paul. Read vss. 16-24, and consider what led 
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Lysias to protect Paul; was it personal attachment to him or favorable attitude 
toward Christianity, or only a sense of official duty? Read vss. 26-30, and 
notice whether Lysias told the truth throughout. Read vss. 31-35, and with 
the map trace the route. Note Luke's propensity for details, as in 23:23-34. 
Does this characteristic tend to prove Luke's claim to accuracy in his investigations 
(cf . Luke 1 : 1-4) ? Note, also, our author's dramatic power in presenting scenes 
in the lives of his heroes. 

Twenty-fifth day. — Read 24:1-23. Notice the method of the trial (what 
should we call Tertullus in our courts today ?) . Notice carefully the charges made 
against Paul and consider how far they were true. Observe this early occurrence 
of the name Nazarenes as applied to Christians. In vss. 10-13 recall the charges 
and notice Paul's answer. In vss. 14-16 notice that Paul refers to the charge with 
reference to the "sect" of the Nazarenes, and bearing in mind that this same 
word "sect" was used with reference to the Sadducees (5:17) and Pharisees 
(15:5) notice what Paul claims as the belief of his sect. Notice in vs. 17 the 
allusion to his purpose in coming to Jerusalem, and in vs. 18 the reference to the 
charge of vs. 6. Is vs. 20 a confession that he did wrong in uttering the words he 
referred to? Notice especially in this whole speech what Paul says as to whether 
to be a Christian, such as he, was to be a renegade Jew, or most truly a Jew. 
Did Paul, or Stephen, or Peter, or Jesus ever think for a moment that this "new 
teaching" was anything other than purest Judaism? Think back over Paul's 
teaching and ask yourself what Paul's idea of Christian manhood was. Did he 
probably present these, his deepest convictions, before his judge, as well as the 
few ideas which Luke has recorded ? 

Twenty-sixth day. — Read 24 : 24 — 26 : 32. Consider what the facts here recorded 
indicate as to the character of Felix, and what side of the character of the Roman 
ruler is here illustrated. Consider (r) what it meant to appeal to Caesar, (2) Paul's 
probable motive in appealing, and (3) the effect of the appeal. Read 25:13-27 
carefully, and, bearing in mind the character of the several persons present, form 
a conception of the scene, both in its outward features and more especially in its 
moral significance. In chap. 26 notice especially the emphasis here laid upon 
the resurrection of Jesus and the preaching of the gospel to the gentiles. Why 
does Paul so closely connect them? 

Twenty-seventh day. — Again Luke seems to draw upon his journal for the 
many details which are crowded into 27: 1 — 28: 16. Look back over the preced- 
ing excerpts from the diary and then read this final portion (see § 75 for the four 
passages), noting the Lukan style, dramatic, detailed, idealistic as it is. Note the 
author's evident admiration for Paul; what a masterly picture he draws of the 
great hero. Does 27:346 (cf. Luke 21:18) suggest the comforting saying which 
Paul and Luke remembered and talked over as coming from the lips of the Christ ? 
Again a Roman official extends courtesy to bearers of the gospel message (28:7). 
Trace the entire journey on the map. How had Paul planned to enter Rome 
(Rom. 1:15; 15:22-24, 28-32) ? Could anything be more discouraging? 

Twenty-eighth day. — Read 28:17-31. Notice the character of Paul's imprison- 
ment in Rome, and the use which he made of the comparative freedom which he 
enjoyed. Conceive as definitely as possible Paul's position in Rome, including 
his relation (1) to the Roman authorities, and particularly to the soldiers, (2) to 
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the Jews, (3) to the Christians; recall his letter to the Romans. Does Paul ever 
seem to weary of his message (vs. 236) ? How does he prove Jesus' messiahship 
from the Old Testament Law? From the Prophets? Recall the frequent and 
unique emphasis Luke (like Paul) lays upon the work, power, and directing presence 
of the Holy Spirit throughout his two books (as in vs. 25). 

Twenty-ninth day. — Glance through the Book of Acts now, searching out 
all references to gentiles and the broader sweep of the gospel, noticing, however, 
that in practically every case, Paul and the other workers give the Jews first chance 
to accept the message. In spite of all difficulties and dangers and disappoint- 
ments, observe how Paul (and Luke) bears up bravely, determined to make all 
experiences further the deathless message of the Cross. 

Thirtieth day. — Thinking back over the literature so far studied (Paul's letters, 
Mark, Matthew, Luke, and Acts), observe, how, at first no doubt with hesitation 
and amazement, but finally with gratitude and joy, these Christian evangelists 
have all come to see that God has taken the whole world into his consideration 
and deals with all on the same terms. How hard it is for them, in spite of the 
utterances of some of the prophets (not to mention Jesus' acts and words along 
this same line) to grasp the inclusiveness of the divine love and the universal scope 
of the gospel! But all of these authors now write from the broader world, and its 
viewpoint. Are not Paul's words in Rom. 11:33-36, implying so much hope for 
both gentile and Jew, really echoed in the climactic thoughts of Matthew (Matt. 
28: 18-20), and in Luke's writings (Luke 24:47) and Acts 10:34-38 ? No wonder 
these men all write with passionate enthusiasm: with such a God, such a Christ, 
such a guiding Spirit, and such a gospel, can anything be impossible? Past 
victories are but a foretaste of the great Day which is surely fast approaching! 



